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man lay on the ground surrounded by people who raised
numerous exclamations in the French language. In the
midst of it all, moreover, she saw Zola waving his arms and
looking well satisfied. He, on the following morning, hav-
ing heard her calling in her sleep, spoke to her of it with
some concern, and she then told him of her dream, of which
at first he could make neither head nor tail. But shortly
afterwards, when the newspapers arrived, he found in them
an account of the arrest and confession of Colonel Henry,
the forger, followed by a brief telegram: " Paris, Midnight.
Colonel Henry has been found dead in his cell at Mont
Val&ien."

The telegram which Vizetelly had transmitted to him was
then explained: it had certainly referred to Henry's arrest
and confession. As for the announcement of the colonel's
death following the story of Violette Vizetelly's curious
dream, one can only say that this may have been merely
a coincidence, though Zola and others were certainly im-
pressed by it. When the writer related the incident in a
previous work,1 in a more detailed manner than he has done
here, some critics declared that he taxed their credulity, par-
ticularly as he was unwilling to allow the case to be tested.
But he must adhere to what he stated then. If he depre-
cated investigation it was solely because, as a parent, he did
not wish to perturb or to encourage any morbidity of mind
in a curiously impressionable girl of sixteen, on whose
account, and in much the same connection, he had pre-
viously experienced some anxiety, which later years have
happily dispelled.

After Henry's death Zola was in hopes of soon returning

l " With Zola in England," p. 135 et(the petit lieu affair showed that one existed), his letters
